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In fine, you may use language in two ways, as you may
use glass to make a window through which others shall
see the landscape of your vision; or to make a stained-
glass window, which will not so much give light, or sight
of something beyond, as pleasure by its own colour and
pattern. You may stretch the golden wire of words to
transmit a deeply felt message; or twist it into some
elaborate bangle. But of course the two usages are not
mutually exclusive; and there are infinite gradations.
Good Metaphysical poetry, like Marvell's Coy Mistress^
does both; bad Metaphysical poetry, like parts of his
Nunappleton Hozisey where distant cattle in a meadow
are likened to fleas or pimples on a face, does not com-
municate the poet's love of the landscape, but merely
his love of playing with childish "cross-connections".
Dryden, before he had fully exchanged the Metaphysical
follies of his youth for that gentlemanly wit which Pope
was to perfect, could say of a sea-fight:
The Foe approach'd, and one, for his bold Sin,
Was sunk (as he that touch'd the Ark was slain:)
The wild Waves mastered him and suck'd him in,
And smiling Eddies dimpled on the Main.
Here Dryden is not concerned, like Tennyson in The
Revenge, to fill us with the anguish and suspense and pity
of a real sea-fight; he is out to draw ingenious parallels
meeting only at infinity; to find likenesses between
"things dissimilar in the main", that shall be precious
for their very unlikeliness, as strawberries in December.
Here the Foe is not really "sinning"; the English ship
is not really holy; the very eddies "dimple", because
the whole thing is a sham fight and a regatta. The poet
is not using his wings to fly with, but to feather shuttle-
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